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on what it had been between 1814 and 1830, under the guidance
of Lamennais in his earlier mood. "The Restoration," said
Montalembert to the House of Peers^in 1835, " experienced
a lamentable collapse, convicted as it was of an ignorance
and an inefficiency for which no excuses could be offered."
" Our aim," he declared two years later, " is to make a com-
plete cleavage between Catholicism and Legitimism." All this
was leading in fact to a new political theory. If freedom was
the one principle capable of solving the problem of the Church
in the State, it must be capable of a wider application ; it
must become the foundation-principle of all society, and the
Liberalism which Catholics had hitherto strenuously resisted
was in fact an essential truth. All this ultimately involved a new
reading of history and particularly of the Revolution, " When
some talk," Dupanloup was to say some years later, " of the
conflict between Catholicism and the spirit of the Revolution,
what really do they mean by the latter? Do they mean free
institutions, freedom of conscience, political freedpm, civil
freedom, individual freedom, freedom for the family, educa-
tional freedom, freedom of opinion, equality before the law,
the equal repartition of taxation and of public charges ? Well,
we accept all this frankly; we claim it, we declare it, we claim
it for ourselves as for others. You made the Revolution of
1789 without us and against us, but really for us, this being
God's will in spite of you."
This claiming for Catholicism of all that was best in the
Revolution did not involve condonation of revolutionary ex-
cesses : " 1793 *s execrated by the world," said Montalembert
in 1835; but suc^ reservations, which were shared by many
a more advanced Republican, could not hide the boldness of
the new standpoint. " Catholics," he said on another occasion,
" are unequal to their foes because they have not really ac-
cepted the great Revolution out of which the new society was
born, the modern life of peoples. They are still afraid of it.
Many of them still belong to the ancien regime, to a system
that admitted neither civil equality, nor political freedom, nor
freedom of conscience. But that ancien regime is dead, and will
never come again to life at any time or anywhere. The new
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